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For  the  residents  of  a  town,  it  is  often  difficult  to  describe  their  town's 
character — what  it  is  that  makes  it  special.    However,  when  this  character  has 
been  suddenly  changed,  the  townspeople  take  notice — and  it  is  too  late. 

With  the  tremendous  amount  of  growth  pressure  and  development  taking  place  in 
many  Massachusetts  towns  and  cities  today,  it  is  imperative  that  historical 
commissions  define  a  preservation  plan  which  will  protect  their  historic 
landscapes  as  a  whole,  not  just  individual  buildings.    The  following  report 
summarizes  eight  months  of  work  done  by  the  Hadley  Historical  Commission,  in 
an  attempt  to  plan  for  the  preservation  of  the  town's  culture  and  character. 


"This  Project  has  been  funded  with  the  assistance  of  a  grant-in-aid  from 
the  Department  of  Interior,  National  Park  Service,  through  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Commission,  Secretary  of  State  Michael  Joseph  Connelly,  Chairman, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966". 


I  prepared  by  the  Pioneer  Valley  Planning  Commission  June  1986 


Town  Centxe.  184-7 


Settled  in  1659,  Hadley  has  traditionally  been  an  agricultural  community. The 
town  is  covered  with  rich  alluvial  soils,  with  60%  of  its  total  land  area 
composed  of  prime  agricultural  land.    Eighteen  percent  of  the  town's  15,841 
acres  have  been  developed  for  residential,  commercial  and  related  land  uses. 
During  the  past  five  to  ten  years,  Hadley  has  seen  increased  growth  in 
residential,  business  and  industrial  growth,  to  the  extent  that  many  citizens 
of  the  town  feel  that  its  character  and  quality  of  life  as  a  rural, 
agricultural  community  are  quickly  eroding. 

From  the  census  population  characteristics,  it  is  evident  that  Hadley' s  recent 
development  pressures  have  sprung  more  from  commercial  than  housing  related 
developments.    There  has  been  a  ten  percent  increase  in  total  population,  with 
a  36.2  percent  increase  in  total  households.    While  this  is  an  appreciable 
increase  in  housing,  it  is  lower  than  other  areas  in  the  region,  and  it  also 
points  to  a  decrease  in  household  size.    There  has  also  been  a  4.1  percent 
decrease  in  the  number  of  commuters  since  1970,  indicating  that  Hadley' s 
employment  base  has  strengthened,  although  77.3  percent  of  residents  still 
commute  to  work.    Employment  figures  also  show  a  decrease  in  the  farm  and 
laborers  pool,  with  a  decrease  of  44.2  percent  since  1970.    This  points  to  a 
trend  of  a  loss  of  farms  and  farmland  production. 

^The  major  transportation  routes  through  the  town  are  the  east-west  Route  9 
corridor,  and  the  north-south  Routes  47  and  116  corridors.    Both  Routes  9  and 
47  converge  on  the  historic  town  centre  of  Hadley,  which  has  a  large  number  of 
historical  homes,  a  mile  long  town  common,  and  prominent  school  and  town 
buildings.       This  attractive  and  historic  town  center,  with  old  homes  located 
on  the  prominent  Town  Common,  is  presently  under  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.    In  recent  years, however,  unattractive  commercial 
strip  development  along  Route  9  has  plagued  the  town  center. 

One  of  the  first  challenges  to  implementing  a  historical  resources 
preservation  plan  in  the  town  of  Hadley,  is  for  the  townspeople  to  realize 
just  what  it  is  that  gives  Hadley  its  character.    People  who  have  lived  in 
their  hometown  for  all  of  their  lives  rarely  welcome  change,  and  when  it  is  as 
rapid  as  that  in  Hadley  over  the  past  ten  years,  the  resistence  to  change 
becomes  even  more  vocal.    This  is  also  true  for  those  people  who  recently 
moved  to  Hadley  to  enjoy  the  quality  of  life  in  a  rural  town.    Any  development 
which  threatens  that  perceived  quality  will  be  seen  as  negative.  However, 
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much  as  the  old  and  new  residents  do  not  enjoy  the  change  in  Hadley,  they 
realize  on  another  level  that  new  development  is  important  to  the  town.  Under 
the  constraints  of  Proposition  2  1/2%,  the  Town  is  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  provide  the  services  and  schools  that  the  residents  need.  In 
order  to  make  up  this  discrepancy  in  revenue  and  expenditure,  the  Town  must 
court  new  commercial  and  industrial  developments  to  provide  badly  needed 
funds.    However,  development  need  not  be  all  bad,  when  proper  consideration  is 
given  to  how  the  development  will  fit  into  the  existing  community,  and  how  it 
will  impact  the  existing  neighbourhood  into  which  it  is  entering. 

So  we  come  to  the  question  of  character  -  How  do  you  define  the  character  of 
Hadley,  and  once  you  do  define  it,  how  do  you  ensure  that  future  development 
will  not  negatively  impact  on  the  Town? 

To  address  the  question  "What  is  Hadley?",  the  Historical  Commission  spent 
several  meetings  discussing  the  question,  as  well  as  a  day  driving  around  the 
town,  looking  at  the  features  and  discussing  them  as  a  group.  Important 
aspects  of  Hadley' s  visual  and  historical  quality  noted  (Figure  1)  were  the 
West  Street  Common,  farmland  in  general,  lake  and  river  access,  views  of  Mount 
Holyoke,  and  the  tobacco  barns.     The  most  important  realization  at  this  time, 
though,  was  that  the  entire  landscape,  composed  of  buildings,  natural 
features,  trees  and  people,  all  contributed  in  some  way  to  the  character  of 
the  town.    The  preservation  of  the  town's  character  could  not  be  tied  solely 
to  the  preservation  of  buildings  in  isolation. 


Hadley  fatrmlandy    looking  south  from  Route  9 
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Loohincj  west  on  Route  9 


From  this  scrutiny  of  the  Town,  a  number  of  target  areas  for  historic 
preservation  planning  in  the  town  were  identified.    These  are:    the  Town 
Centre,  including  west.  Middle,  and  East  streets;  North  Hadley,  Route  47 
North,  Hockannum,  the  Summit  House,  and  the  Route  9  corridor  (Figure  2).  The 
following  will  identify  the  character  of  these  target  areas,  their  significant 
features,  and  potential  methods  which  the  town  might  employ  to  mediate 
development  impacts. 


Hadley  Town  Hall  at  the  corner-  of  Route  9  and  Middle  Street 
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The  Town  Centre 


This  area  (shown  on  Figure  3)  is  composed  of  three  broad,  parallel  avenues 
running  north  and  south,  (West,  Middle  and  East  streets),  lined 
with  mature  deciduous  trees,  and  large,  historic,  single  family  residences, 
with  long,  thin  lots  of  four  to  ten  acres  spanning  the  distances  between 
parallel  streets.    This  long  lot  system  was  set  up  by  the  original  settlers  to 
give  everyone  access  to  and  frontage  on  the  common,  while  providing  farmland 
in  close  proximity  to  the  homes.    This  early  development  has  left  a  legacy 
today  of  broad  tree  lined  streets,  and  agricultural  or  unused  open  space 
between  the  parallel  north-south  streets. 

This  unusual  development  of  the  town  centre  has  provided  Hadley  with  a  unique, 
pastoral  landscape,  but  has  also  left  the  landscape  open  to  severe  development 
pressure.    Each  existing  house  lot  has  a  rather  narrow  frontage  to  the  street, 
with  a  four  to  ten  acre  lot  stretching  out  behind  it.    Therefore,  although 
there  is  not  enough  frontage  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  zoning  bylaws  for 
infill  development,  when  a  single  developer  buys  one  or  more  lots  with 
adequate  frontage  for  a  road,  this  opens  up  the  land  area  between  the  streets 
to  development. 

There  are  both  pros  and  cons  to  this  type  of  development.    From  an  historical 
landscape  and  aesthetic  viewpoint,  development  of  this  land  area  would  destroy 
the  integrity  of  Hadley' s  historic  landscape.    Instead  of  having  a  uniquely 
rural  town  centre  with  large  areas  of  open  space  between  parallel  strips  of 
development,  the  town  would  become  a  typically  clustered  development.  Gone 
would  be  the  character  that  makes  Hadley  unique  among  all  of  the  towns  in  the 
area.    Gone  would  be  part  of  the  character  that  draws  people  to  Hadley  and 
identify  it's  rural  character  and  quality  of  life. 

On  the  other  hand  however,  this  is  the  part  of  Hadley  that  is  serviced  with 
town  water  and  sewer,  good  roads  and  accessibility  to  major  transportation 


West  Street  Common  looking  south  around  the  turn  of  the  century 
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routes.    These  attributes  all  make  the  open  parcels  extremely  attractive  to 
development,  and  the  development  will  not  impact  quite  as  heavily  on  the 
capital  expenditures  needed  by  the  town  to  provide  infrastructure,  nor  on  it's 
natural  resources,  especially  groundwater.    These  attributes  make  it  an 
extremely  delicate  question  that  the  town  will  have  to  answer  in  the  near 
future:  At  what  price  are  we  willing  to  give  up  our  Town's  heritage  and 
character? 

One  method  of  voluntary  preservation  of  this  land  which  is  available  to  the 
residents  of  the  Town  Centre,  is  the  newly  enacted  Right  to  Farm  Act.  This  act 
allows  farmers  holding  these  parcels  to  enter  into  a  formal  pact  with  their 
neighbours  to  keep  the  land  in  question  in  farmland  production.    These  parcels 
may  be  viable  for  truck  farming  and  fruit  and  vegetable  production,  however  as 
large  farms  and  mechanization  take  over  the  market  and  ensure  more  efficient 
production,  this  option  for  protection  is  going  to  become  increasing  less 
viable. 

The  most  useful  method  of  preservation  of  this  type  of  open  space  may  be  the 
use  of  large  lot  zoning.    Zoning  of  residential  developments  to  a  minimum  of 
four  acres  in  this  area  would  make  the  development  of  these  parcels  less 
attractive.    It  is  possible  to  zone  even  larger  lots,  although  a  firm  case 
would  have  to  be  made  as  to  why  this  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
town,  or  the  zoning  could  be  challenged  on  the  grounds  of  unreasonable  zoning 
requirements,  especially  with  the  proximity  to  water  and  sewer. 

The  most  definite  form  of  preservation  for  this  area  of  land  is  also  the  most 
expensive:    that  of  acquisition.    Although  the  town  could  elect  to  buy  the 
lots  between  West  and  Middle  streets  to  keep  them  in  open  space  for  perpetuity 
for  the  Town's  residents  to  use  and  enjoy,  it  would  be  an  extremely  expensive 
proposition  for  the  Town.    And,  under  the  previously  mentioned  of  2  1/2,  it  is 
doubtful  as  to  whether  the  town  could  afford  to  support  this  type  of 
expenditure.    In  the  same  fashion,  a  land  trust  could  be  formed  to  buy  the 
land,  to  hold  it  in  trust  as  public  open  space.    Again,  this  requires  large 
amounts  of  cash.    However,  if  landowners  could  be  persuaded  to  donate  parts  of 
the  land,  place  parts  under  preservation  deed  restrictions  which  run  with  the 
land  in  perpetuity,  and  voluntarily  keep  the  rest  of  the  land  in  agricultural 
production,  it  is  possible  that  the  open  space  could  be  preserved  from 
development. 

Apart  from  maintaining  the  open  space  in  the  Town  Centre,  there  is  also  the 
problem  of  protecting  the  existing  historical  structures  from  inappropriate 
renovations,  alterations,  and  demolition.    This  can  best  be  accomplished 
through  the  institution  of  a  local  historic  district  bylaw.    The  bylaw  can  be 
written  as  loosely  or  as  strictly  as  possible  according  to  Chapter  40A, 
regulating  any  proposed  changes,  additions  or  alterations  to  the  exterior  of  a 
building  within  the  district.    The  bylaw  does  not  regulate  the  design  of  new 
structures,  nor  does  it  regulate  the  use  of  either  new  or  existing 
structures.    To  regulate  these  areas,  the  town  should  use  the  newly  instituted 
site  plan  review,  and  add  a  new  type  of  zone  to  the  zoning  bylaw  regulating 
business  use  in  those  areas  zoned  commercial.    A  limited  business  district 
could  regulate  signage,  building  square  footage,  parking  and  landscaping 
requirements,  and  ultimate  use  of  the  parcels  of  land  in  this  area,  more 
stringently  than  in  other  commercial  districts.    This  type  of  control  would 
help  to  protect  the  character  of  the  town  centre,  as  well  as  to  increase  the 
residents  and  tennants  awareness  that  this  is  a  distinctive  area  of  historical 
merit. 


A  panoramic  view  east  of  North  Hadley  around  the  turn  of  the  century 
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North  Hadley 


North  Hadley  is  the  other  major  village  in  Hadley,  clustered  in  a  linear 
development  along  Route  47  North.    It  has  retained  it's  small,  rural  village 
atmosphere,  along  with  the  majority  of  it's  historical  homes,  town  buildings 
and  commercial  establishments.    In  short,  it  is  a  village  out  of  history. 
North  Hadley  is  coming  under  development  pressure  from  commercial  developments 
which  are  stretching  along  the  Route  47  N  corridor  as  well  as  the  residential 
subdivision  occurring  in  the  vicinity  (Figure  4).    The  North  Hadley  Town  Hall, 
the  centerpoint  of  the  community  is  also  in  jeopardy.    At  present  it  needs 
major  renovations,  both  in  terms  of  maintenance  and  weatherizing,  since  winter 
heating  bills  are  a  burden  to  the  community.    These  could  be  done  sensitively, 
however,  with  a  lack  of  funds,  chances  are  they  will  be  done  on  a  crisis 
basis,  with  economics  ruling  esthetics. 

There  are  various  sources  of  money  available  for  public  buildings  which  are  on 
the  National  Register,  therefore  the  placing  of  this  building  on  the  register, 
within  a  district  composed  of  North  Hadley  as  centre  point  should  become  a 
high  priority  for  the  Historical  Commission.    Once  on  the  National  Register, 
the  town  could  access  funds  under  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission 
Preservation  Projects  Fund,  or  the  National  Trust. 

In  general,  there  are  several  measures  which  can  mediate  the  development  of 
North  Hadley.    The  new  site  plan  review  provisions  will  ensure  that  new 
development  is  in  character  with  the  surrounding  area,  if  the  Historical 
Commission  brings  these  concerns  to  the  attention  of  the  Planning  Board  when 
it  is  making  decisions  on  a  site  plan.    The  same  type  of  limited  business 
district  as  outlined  for  Hadley  Centre  would  be  of  help  here,  in  order  to 
regulate  signage,  additions  to  existing  structures,  types  of  use,  landscaping 
and  parking  provisions.    This  will  ensure  that  what  ever  developments  take 
place  here  will  be  monitored  by  the  town,  and  will  fit  in  with  the  surrounding 
landscape.    In  this  area,  residential  infill  development  on  existing  roadways 
should  also  be  carefully  monitored,  and  may  come  under  expanded  provisions  of 
the  limited  business  district.    Setbacks,  frontage  requirements,  lot  sizes, 
and  height  of  structure  may  be  regulated  in  this  area  to  ensure  that  new 
infill  development  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  existing  structures  and 
landscape. 

A  limited  application  of  the  local  historic  district  bylaw  may  also  be  of  some 
use  in  North  Hadley.    The  bylaw  could  be  set  up  to  review  new  construction, 
additions  to  existing  buildings  and  signage,  but  not  some  of  the  more  detailed 
aspects  of  paint  colour  and  landscaping.    This  would  give  some  control  over 
exterior  renovations  in  the  village  and  ensure  it's  historical  character, 
while  not  placing  undue  restrictions  on  the  homeowners. 

Farmland  is  the  most  important  feature  of  the  landscape  surrounding  North 
Hadley.    Development  of  these  farms  into  residential  subdivisions  or 
industrial  parks  would  seriously  detract  from  the  character  of  the  village 
itself.    The  Agricultural  Land  Preservation  Program  is  the  prime  method  of 
maintaining  the  land  in  agricultural  use  and  should  be  encouraged.  In 
addition,  the  clustering  of  development  on  other  properties,  sited  so  as  to 
minimize  the  impact  on  the  landscape,  should  also  be  encouraged.  Hadley's 
zoning  bylaws  do  not,  at  this  time,  allow  cluster  development. 
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Route  47  ^4orth 


Route  47  North  has, along  it's  length,  some  of  the  most  scenic  views  in 
Hadley.    It  is  a  curving,  country  road,  although  in  good  condition  and  easily 
accessible  as  a  major  transportation  route  in  Hadley.    Presently  its 
development  is  characterized  by  both  single  family  subdivision  along  the 
existing  roadway,  with  some  larger  subdivisions  springing  up  on  new  roads  put 
in  off  47,  and  small  commercial  development.    Presently,  Route  47  is  zoned 
commercial,  with  residential  development  allowed  as  a  matter  of  right. 
However,  as  the  area  becomes  more  densely  populated  there  is  increasing 
friction  among  the  residents  and  commercial  establishments. 

Due  to  the  land's  character  of  picturesque,  rolling  hills,  terraces  leading 
down  to  the  Connecticut  River,  and  fertile  farmlands,  and  the  prevalency  of 
residential  housing  along  this  corridor,  it  seems  appropriate  to  re-zone  this 
strip  from  commercial  to  agricultural  residential.    If  commercial  developments 
are  to  remain  along  this  corridor,  and  to  flourish,  then  some  tougher  measures 
must  be  put  into  place  to  ensure  the  least  amount  of  friction  between  the 
residential  use  and  the  commercial  use,  and  to  ensure  the  least  amount  of 
impact  on  the  natural  beauty  of  the  landscape.    Provisions  such  as  limiting 
building  height  to  two  stories,  requiring  building  setback    from  the  road, 
parking  in  the  rear,  appropriate  landscaping  and  buffers  between  the  business 
and  nearby  residential,  and  requiring  proper  fencing  of  unsightly  storage 
areas,  will  go  a  long  way  to  mediating  development.    Site  plan  review  does 
cover  these  concerns  in  part,  although  the  scale  of  commercial  development  is 
small  in  this  area,  and  many  of  the  developments  fall  under  the  3000  square 
foot  maximum,  below  which  site  plan  review  does  not  apply.    The  provisions 
must  also  be  enforced  after  the  fact,  since  a  fence,  not  maintained  for  a 
period  of  a  few  years,  will  beome  an  eyesore  in  itself,  and  will  cease  to 
screen  the  areas  behind. 

The  Agricultural  Preservation  Program,  run  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Food  and  Agriculture,  is  one  program  which  may  help  to  retain  the  agricultural 
character  of  this  area  of  Hadley.    Under  this  program,  the  farm  owner  receives 
a  payment  from  the  state  of  the  difference  between  the  price  for  his  land 
which  he  could  receive  for  development  and  the  price  he  could  sell  it  at  as 
farmland.    He  is  then  only  allowed  to  sell  the  property  for  farming  purposes. 
There  is  a  deed  restirction  which  runs  with  the  land  for  perpetuity  and 
ensures  that  the  property  will  remain  farmland  forever.    There  are  voluntary 
forms  of  this  program,  where  the  owner  places  a  deed  restriction  on  his  or  her 
property,  however  is  not  paid  for  the  resultant  lack  in  potential  income  at 
the  time  of  sale  although  there  may  be  a  payback  through  tax  write  offs. 


Hockannum 

The  tiny  village  of  Hockannum  is  located  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Hadley,  at 
the  base  of  the  Holyoke  range.      It  has  a  rural  residential  character,  unique 
because  of  it's  proximity  to  the  river  and  to  Skinner  State  Park,  run  by  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Management.  (Figure  5)    The  village  has  the 
potential  of  becoming  a  resort  type  communitty,  or  at  the  least,  overrun  with 
residential  development.    Although  this  has,  as  yet,  not  occurred  to  any  great 
extent,  the  zoning  of  this  area  should  be  looked  at  rather  closely,  in  order 
that  development  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
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The  use  of  conservation  and  preservation  deed  restrictions  would  be 
particularly  appropriate,  as  would  the  application  of  the  Agricultural  Lands 
Preservation  program.    Scenic  easements,  and  conservation  easements  would  aid 
in  the  protection  of  land  use  for  recreation  purposes,  as  well  as  providing 
access  to  the  river  in  this  area.    In  addition,  large  lot  residential 
development  may  be  attractive  in  this  area,  as  opposed  to  condominium, since 
this  would  retain  the  character  of  the  area  to  a  greater  degree. 


The  Route  9  Corridor 


The  Route  9  corridor  is  characterized  by  strip  development  encroaching  on 
historical  residential  areas  and  a  few  remaining  expanses  of  farmland.  To 
many  people  in  Hadley,  this  corridor  is  a  lost  cause,  with  large  amounts  of 
insensitive  development,  and  too  much  traffic.    Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Route  9  cuts  through  the  middle  of  Hadley  center  and  bisects  the  Town  Common, 
the  route  9  corridor  is  the  first,  only  and  lasting  impression  that  visitors 
have  of  Hadley.    It  his  here  that  Hadley' s  outside  image  may  be  made  or  broken 

To  the  west,  between  the  Coolidge  Bridge  and  the  Town  Common,  there  remain  a 
number  of  beautiful  views  of  the  scenic  Holyoke  range  to  the  south.    These  are 
historical  as  well  as  contemporary  views,  since  many  artists,  photographers, 
and  writers  have  publicized  them,  especially  during  the  Victorian  period.  The 
loss  of  these  views  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the  image  of  Hadley. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  project  to  comment  in  specific  on  all  the  ills 
of  strip  development,  but  there  are  measures  which  can  be  taken  by  a  concerned 
town  to  mediate  the  problems  and  visual  blight  on  Route  9.    The  recently 
employed  site  plan  review  is  a  good  mechanism  whereby  the  Town  can  enforce 
certain  minimum  guidelines  for  design  in  this  area.    Guidelines  could  include 
recommemded  building  setback,  parking  in  the  rear  of  buildings,  placement  of 
buildings  on  lots  and  in  relation  to  other  buildings  to  maximize  the  views  and 
suitable  landscaping  to  enhance  the  corridor  in  general  and  the  views  in 
particular.    Once  developed,  these  guidelines  should  be  published  to  serve  as 
a  guideline  for  developers  to  follow. 

The  Town  may  also  adopt  more  stringent  zoning  setback,  frontage,  and  height 
regulations.    By  decreasing  maximum  height  allowed,  increasing  minimum 
setbacks,  and  increasing  minimum  frontage  requirements,  the  scale  and  density 
of  developments  may  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 


The  Future 

The  historic  landscape,  made  up  of  the  buildings,  structures,  and  land  of  a 
community,  portrays  the  character  of  a  community.    With  the  present  rate  of 
development  in  Hadley,  these  resources  and  the  character  which  they  portray 
are  in  grave  jeopardy  of  being  lost.    This  preservation  plan  presents 
alternatives  for  the  preservation  of  Hadley's  resources,  but  without  the 
support  of  the  townspeople,  preservation  cannot  be  accomplished.  The 
townspeople  themselves  must  decide  what  the  character  of  Hadley  will  be  in  the 
future. 
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Middle  Street  around  the  turn  of  the  century 
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